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The Editor Answers a Letter 


I WANT to share with you part of an interesting letter from Ru h, 
a little friend in Virginia. She says: “At camp last summer I sl-pt 
with a little Catholic friend. When we said our prayers (she using ‘ier 
rosary and I repeating the prayers I had been taught), the others laughed 
at us and called us babies. This hurt us both. I say The Lord’s Prayer and 
The Prayer of Faith. After the girls laughed at us, I began to think I was 
a baby for saying my prayers so I stopped. My parents pray at night, but 
they are old-fashioned. When I stopped saying my prayers, I became irti- 
table and lost my temper more often. My grades got lower and lower too. 
Then I read a letter from a boy in Ceylon. That letter started me saying 
my prayers again and trusting in God. My grades improved and I began 
to get along better with my friends.” 

Ruth says that her parents are old-fashioned. Perhaps so, but I am 
sure Ruth will agree with me that some old, old fashions are still good; 
such old fashions as drinking water, eating food, and sleeping at night. 
Some of the world’s most brilliant and capable people believe that pray- 
ing is just as necessary as any of the other old-fashioned customs I have 
mentioned. Let me give you the names of just a few of these people. 
We shall start with Roger Babson, known as one of the best advisers on 
business conditions. Then there is Charles Schwab the steel manufacturer, 
Henry Ford the industrialist, Robert Millikan the scientist, and Angelo 
Patri the educator. I am sure Ruth’s friends would not call these men 
babies, and Ruth does not think them old-fashioned. I am glad that Ruth 
is learning to use wisdom and good judgment. 

Whether we call ourselves Catholics, Jews, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Unity students, or Mohammedans we all pray to the one 
God and put our trust in Him. Men and women have always prayed and 
always will because they feel the need of a power higher than themselves, 
just as they need food and clothing and shelter. 
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By Theodosia Smith, 
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By Elsie Grant Henson 


Illustrated by Gedge Harmon 
Bob's ride turned out 
to-BE an airplane view instead 


““\7OU GO on to the airport, 
Martin,” suggested Bob Mey- 
ers as the two boys bent over the 
injured collie they had found at the 
edge of the woods. “I'll stay here 
and see what I can do.”” Bob frowned 
anxiously as he examined the dog's 
torn and bleeding foot. The collie 
looked at him with pleading eyes. 
“But you got her foot out of the 
trap! She can limp home by herself, 
Bob. We haven’t a minute to waste! 
Uncle Dick will be waiting.” Martin 
moved restlessly, impatient to be 
going. 

“I know it,” Bob sighed, “but I'm 
not going to leave a dog in distress. 
Her leg may be broken. You go on 
alone, Martin. I’m taking this collie 
back to town!” 
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“Pass up the airplane ride that 
we've been counting on for 
weeks?” Martin stared at his chum 
in dismay. “You don’t mean it!” 

But in the end Martin mounted 
his bicycle and left. 

Bob bent over the injured dog 
very much perplexed. What could 
he do? If no car came past, how 
was he going to get this golden- 
coated dog home where he could 
take care of her foot? 


Martin’s Uncle Dick had writ- 
ten some time ago that he had 
bought a new plane, and would 
land at the airport the first Satur- 
day in March. He had written 
Martin to be ready for a ride, say- 
ing that there would be room for 
his chum also. So the two boys 
had counted off the days. This was 
the big day, and the boys had been 
tiding eagerly along the dirt road 
leading to the airport when Bob 
heard a whine of distress in the 
timber adjoining the road. In spite 
of Martin’s protests Bob had 
hopped off his wheel to investigate 
and had found the collie with her 
tight foot caught in a steel trap. 
In a moment he had sprung the 
trap open and the foot was loose. 
But it was bruised and torn, and 
Bob knew that it needed immedi- 
ate attention. 

“You're no common dog!” He 
fondled the slender, sensitive nose 
as he glanced up the road where 
Martin had so recently disap- 
peared. “Somebody’s mighty un- 
happy over losing you!” The dog’s 
plumy tail thumped the dead 
leaves, but she made no effort to 
get up. “How am I ever going to 
get you home?” 

As if in answer to his question 
a truck came around the curve. 
The driver was probably a farmer, 
for he had a load of hay in his 
truck. Farmers usually liked dogs 
—he would be the one to hail. 

Bob’s idea proved to be a good 
one. In a short time the farmer 
had helped him place the collie in 
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the truck. He drove slowly to town 
and Bob followed on his wheel. 

At home Bob put the collie on 
an old blanket in the basement 
garage and went to work. First he 
bathed the foot in warm water, 
using a good disinfectant. Then 
he bound the paw up with clean 
strips of cotton cloth. 

“Eat this!” Bob brought the col- 
lie some scraps of warm food. 
“And here’s fresh water to drink.” 
He stroked the golden back and 
was rewarded by an adoring 
glance from soft brown 


eyes. 
That afternoon Bob “ 
waited anxiously in the (a 


front yard for the eve- 
ning paper. He would 
scan the “Lost” column 
to see if any one had ad- 
vertised for a collie. Her 
name would not be Beauty of 
course, though Bob thought it 
fitted her perfectly. 

As Bob was opening the paper, 
Martin came rushing across the 
street, his eyes wide with excite- 
ment. 

“Hey, big news!” The boy 
bounded into the yard like a 
young whirlwind. “Uncle Dick’s 
going to Spirit Mountain to take 
some pictures of the old Indian 
camping ground for a big Eastern 
newspaper. He’s renting a cabin 
up there for the first week end in 
April, and he has invited me to go 
along. But what do you think of 
this?” Martin was panting. “He 
says any fellow that gives up an 
airplane ride to help a dog de- 
serves a reward. Get that? You're 
invited too, Bob!” Martin slapped 
his chum on the back. 

The paper fell from Bob's 
hand. “Me?” His eyes were as big 
as Martin’s had been. “A week 
end on Spirit Mountain! Why, 
that’s better than a dozen airplane 
rides! We can hunt arrowheads 
for our collection!” 

“Sure we can!” Martin agreed. 


€ the Elmdale paper. Not 


“And hike and ride horseback! 
How’s the collie?” 

Bob led the way to the base- 
ment where the dog still lay on 
the blanket where he had placed 
her. As the boys came inside she 
made an effort to stand up but 
abandoned the idea and greeted 
them by thumping her tail. ° 

After Martin had gone home, 
Bob went back to the paper, 
searching it thoroughly. Suppose 
—his heart lifted, he did not find 
an ad by the owner! 

For weeks Bob searched 
every “Lost” column in 


a single advertisement 
for a lost collie appeared. 
In the meantime the foot 
was doing nicely. The 
dog hobbled around af- 
ter Bob whenever he was 
at home. Every day he grew more — 
attached to her as she followed 
his every motion with her big ex- 
pressive eyes. Since no one claimed 
her, he was beginning to feel that 
she was his. Every day too was 
bringing nearer the time set for 
the trip to Spirit Mountain. 


T WAS the Saturday morning 
before the expedition to Spirit 
Mountain that Beauty was miss- 
ing. Bob whistled and called, but 
no golden dog with snowy collar 
came in answer to his calls. Now 
that her foot was entirely well, 
she must have watched her chance 
and darted out of the basement 
last night when his father had put 
the car in the garage, Bob con- 
cluded. 
“I had planned on taking her 
along,” Bob told Martin as the 
two boys were packing their knap- 
sacks in Bob’s basement. “But 
she’s gone, and I don’t look for 
her to come back,” he added wist- 
fully. 
“No, you won't see her again!” 
Martin was busy oiling his skates. 
“A smart dog like Beauty will go 
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home to stay!” Soon the boys were ready to start. 

The spring afternoon was chilly and gray when 
Bob set out on his bicycle toward the mountain road. 
Uncle Dick and Martin had gone ahead in the road- 
ster, which was packed full of tripods, cameras, and 
provisions. It was so crowded that Bob had offered 
to follow on his wheel. They were to come back and 
pick him up at the crossroads. 

As he pedaled up the inclined road winding 
among the trees, something pelted him on the nose. 
Then came another something, and another. Snow- 
flakes! If it snowed, he and Martin could not hunt 
for arrowheads, but they could rig up some skis and 
have sport sliding. 

Bob hopped off his wheel at the crossroads and 
looked around. It was snowing harder now. He 
wished Martin and Uncle Dick would hurry. Just 
then a big shiny sedan whizzed past him, taking the 
main-traveled mountain road to the left. As the car 
went by Bob caught sight of something in the rear 
seat that made him stare. A collie dog had seen him 
from the side window and barked as if in joyous 
greeting. What could it mean? The dog must have 


- been Beauty! It looked exactly like her. 


The woods were very still. The snow came down 
noiselessly but persistently, and the trees and hollows 
were beginning to look lovely in a trim of white 
ermine. Suddenly through the feathery flakes Bob 
saw the lights of a roadster coming down the moun- 
tain. In a few moments he was in Uncle Dick's car, 
which was working its way up the less-frequented 
road to the right. His bike was strapped on behind 
the car. 

Once inside the cabin, the boys set to work. There 
was dusting to be done, beds to be made, and wood 
to be brought in for the fire. When the cabin was 
cozy and warm, the boys had fun preparing supper 
for three. 

They sat before the roaring fire and feasted on 
sandwiches, fruit, and cake. The hot cocoa tasted 
delicious, and the dessert was marshmallows toasted 
over the coals until they were delectable brown puffs. 

With the wind moaning about the cabin the boys 
went to bed. Snug and warm beneath their covers, 
they were undisturbed by the swirling snow as it 
spread its deep white blanket over the mountain. 


N THE morning Bob hopped out of bed and ran 
to shut the cabin window. 
“Whe-e-ew!” he exclaimed. “It’s no day for arrow- 
heads, but it will be swell for skis!” 
After breakfast-the boys set to work. They found 
some boards stacked in one end of the cabin, and 
Uncle Dick showed them how skis should be made. 
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By noon their homemade skis were ready for a tryout, 

“I'm going up to the lodge to take pictures,” Uncle 
Dick announced after lunch. “The road is probably 
broken by this time. You fellows are going to ski, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes,” they chorused. 

“The lodge has a special slope for skiing. This 
mountain is well-known for the sport. Why don’t 
you ride up to the slope with me?” Uncle Dick 
inquired. 

“We're not good enough,” Martin shook his head. 
“First I want to practice on some of these smaller 
slopes.” 

“Yes—where there aren’t so many people,” Bob 
agreed. 

“Better not just ski anywhere,” advised Uncle Dick. 
“Remember, there are some old Indian springs 
around here. You might land in one of them!” He 
drove away. 

The boys trudged to the summit of a small slope 
that looked smooth and inviting. All about them was 
a vast expanse of snow with only the dark ever- 
greens to break the whiteness of it. The hills were 
in the grip of silence. No chirping of birds or chat- 
tering of squirrels broke the stillness. 

“This slope looks good to me,” Martin announced. 
“It’s plenty long for us. Want to try it out first?” 

“Yes,” Bob said, getting the toes of his boots be- 
neath the ski straps. “I'll meet you at the bottom. 
We can walk up together.” 

He felt the air stinging his cheeks as he flew down 
the slope. Once he floundered, but he picked himself 
up and got off to a better start. Now he was gath- 
ering speed again, for the slope was steeper than it 
really looked. This was fine sport flying through the 
cold air like a bird. A few seconds later he began to 
be uneasy. Did this slope extend all the way to the 
bottom in a gradual decline? Suddenly he saw a 
deep hollow beyond! Like a flash Uncle Dick’s words 
came to him. He had spoken about Indian springs! 
Bob's heart began to 
pound against his side, 
for now he knew! The 
bottom of the slope was 
not a bottom at all—it 
was the edge of a cliff! In 
vain he tried to swerve to one side, but every second 
brought him closer to the edge. He was going over 
in spite of all he could do! And then he was over, 
his skis falling off as he went down, down the sheer 
rock precipice! Wildly he threw out his arms when 
he saw something dark ahead of him. A tree! He 
landed in its branches, seized its friendly trunk, and 
there he clung. Beneath him was the swiftly flowing 
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water of the old Indian spring, far, far below. 

Suddenly Bob thought of Martin. He must be 
warned—he must not come over the cliff. Raising 
his voice, Bob shouted. 

“Stop, Martin, Stop! Don’t come near the cliff!” 

“Don’t worry,” Martin shouted back. “I saw it in 
time and walked the rest of the way down. Hey, 
just where are you?” 

“Hanging to a tree! I’ve got an airplane view of the 
springs!” Bob laughed shakily. 

“IT can see you better from down here!” Martin had 
walked along the cliff to a place almost at right 
angles to the steep precipice where Bob was hanging. 
“Whe-e-ew! Hold on tight while I run to the lodge 
for help!” Martin dashed off through the snow. 


‘ 
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Bob hung there, wondering how far the lodge was 
and how long he could hold on. Suddenly his 
thoughts were interrupted by a yelp from above. He 
glanced up to see a flash of gold and white. 

“Beauty!” the boy called in joyous greeting. “Good 
girl! Go for help!” She whined and barked in per- 
plexity. Then she dashed down to the side of the 
cliff where Martin had stood, and barked again 
furiously. ‘Go, Beauty!’ Bob commanded again and 
again. 

As she darted away the boy's courage rose. She 
would bring somebody he felt sure. He tried to wrap 
his legs around the slender tree. If he waited pa- 
tiently everything would be all right. 

“Hello!” A man’s voice startled Bob after what 
seemed a long time. “No wonder my collie made 
such a fuss! Can you hold on until I get a rope from 
the car? I'll hurry!” the stranger assured Bob from 
above. 

It seemed hours before the man was calling down 
again. 

“I’ve made a loop in the rope! Slip it over your 
shoulders and grab hold of the knot in the loop. 
Don’t be frightened. I'll tie the other end to a tree 
here. Steady now, and you'll soon be up!” 

Bob felt himself dangling in the air. Then inch by 
inch he felt himself being lifted. Finally he was close 
enough to the top to dig his feet into the snow and 
help that way. Soon Bob felt solid earth beneath his 
feet. How good it was to be on the ground again! 

He went down on his knees in the snow, his arms 
around the excited collie’s neck. 

“Beauty, you did it!” he exclaimed, while the dog 
answered with excited barks. 

“Duchess seems to know you! Have you met be- 
fore?” he asked, smiling at the two so happy to be 
reunited. 

“T took care of her when her foot was hurt!” Bob 
nodded. “I live in Elmdale. I'd sure like to own her!” 

“So that’s it!” the stranger replied. “Well, you've 
earned my gratitude forever. My name’s Blaine. I 
advertised for Duchess two whole weeks in the 
Cedarvale News without receiving any answer, and 
no wonder! When she came home I was overjoyed.” 

Bob stood up suddenly remembering something. 

“T’ve forgotten to thank you, sir. It was worth hang- 
ing to that tree just to find Beauty again!” Bob 
stooped to pat the dog’s head and she lifted her 
right front foot in solemn greeting. 

“You look cold! Suppose we make for the lodge!” 
Mr. Blaine suggested. 

On the way they overtook Martin. He was gasping 
and out of breath from his long run, but overjoyed 
to see Bob safe and sound. (Please turn to page 24) 
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FRIENDS 


By Bula Hahn 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Arthur 


Beginning a new story about the hero of “Jet’s Baggage” 
and his new home on the frontier 


b ged STOCKWELL sat up in bed and rubbed his 
eyes. Sleepily he looked around him. The sun 
was peeping over the distant treetops. Then he re- 
membered and was wide awake. They were camped 
on Father's homestead. No more would the family 
break camp every morning, no more would the 
wagon roll for miles and miles over dusty ground 
and through strange dark forests. They would stay 
here today, tomorrow, next week, and for a long, 
long time. This was their new home! 

Quickly he jumped into his clothes and hurried 
over to the campfire. Mother was getting breakfast, 
and already Father had brought up a big bucket of 
milk. Uncle John was unloading boxes from the 
wagon. How quiet the country was! Only one wagon 
in sight—their wagon. Just their own family there 
together. 

Jet looked at the big trees near their camp, at the 
bright morning sunlight flooding the slope below 
them. “Why, a homestead is just a home without 
a house,” he said aloud in surprise. 


Father laughed. “That describes it very well, Son, - 


but with all hands working we hope to have the 
house built before many weeks.” ; 

Sarah, who had been busy dressing two-year-old 
Lonny, came to the campfire in time to set out the 
plates for breakfast on the trestle 
table. Pride, Jet’s dog, excited after 
a morning ramble, bounded around 
the wagon. 

“The hoecakes are ready,” Mother 
announced. 

Father spoke a simple blessing and 
then looked around at the rolling 
landscape. “This is an ideal home- 
site,” he said proudly. 

“When a road has been cleared, we shall have a 
good outlet to the settlement,” Uncle John reasoned. 

“The spring of fresh water is the nicest of all,” 
Mother said, her eyes shining, ‘no better could be 
found even back in the bluegrass country.” 

Father leaned over and patted Mother's hand. 
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“That was bravely said, my dear. I want you and 
the children to be happy here.” 
“We are happy!” Sarah cried. 

Jet turned to little Lonny who sat looking about 
the table wide-eyed with wonder. “When I have fin- 
ished eating,” Jet said, “I am going over to that big 
tree.” He pointed to a tree at one side of the camp. 
“There is a wild grapevine hanging down almost to 
the ground. I'll tie one of Father's empty feed sacks 
to it and then our little brother will have a swing.” 

Lonny clapped his hands. ‘‘Lonny’ll swing!” he 
cried happily. 

Before long the family began speaking of the 
camp as facing south because the wagon was turned 
in that direction. To the south was “out front” and 
to the north was “back of camp.” Five big trees 
were just west of the wagon, and a few steps to the 
east was the spring of fresh water. It bubbled out 
from under a slab of rock that projected from the 
side of the slope. 


IME seemed to fly. They had been there a week 

now and were “settled.” Under one of the big 
trees Father had made a stone oven where Mother 
could bake bread. Uncle John dug a large basin in 
the cool damp earth near the spring and walled it up 
with rock. Mother now had a cool 
place to keep the milk. Father and 
Uncle John had broken ground and 
planted beans and turnips. The 
season was too late for other vege- 
tables. 

“Jet,” Father said one morning after 
breakfast, ‘“‘take your whip and drive 
the cattle to the grazing land. You'd 
better ask Mother to fix you a lunch, 
for you are to watch the herd all day.” 

Jet opened his eyes wide. He had gone with both 
Father and Uncle John to herd the cattle, but he 
had never been out with them alone. ‘““Will I tend the 
cattle all by myself?” 

“Yes,”” Father said, “and be sure to bring them in 
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Yes, Grandfather knew that the journey was only the beginning, 
the greatest test of all still awaited them in the new country 


by the shallows in the creek and water them before 
coming home this evening. This will be your task 
now until we get fences made. Your uncle and I 
have shown you where to find water and grass.” 
Father’s eyes were kind. “Now you will have to 
show us what a big boy you are.” He turned to go, 
then stopped. ‘“You may take the dog along if you 
like.” 


Father and Uncle John swung their axes over 
their shoulders and started toward the tall trees that 
grew along the upper creek. 

“They are going to cut logs for our cabin,” Mother 
said, but Jet did not answer. ‘Herding the cattle will 
not be hard, Jet,’ she reassured him. “Since it is just 
our own that you must watch. There are only ten: 
four oxen, three milch cows, and the three young 
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heifers.” Then she added, “I'll put 
a bit of sweet bread in your 
lunch.” 

Jet smiled bravely at Mother 
and walked over to the wagon for 
his whip. It had been fun going 
with Father and Uncle John to 
explore the homestead. He had 
liked helping make things com- 
fortable around the camp, but that 
was different from being alone all 
day with the cattle. 

“I'd go with you, Jet,” Sarah 
said as she stacked the dishes, “‘if 
Mother didn’t need me here.” 

“Aw, you couldn’t,” Jet told 
her. “A girl couldn’t stay out 
all day with cattle. But—but 
thanks,” he remembered to 
say. 

The cattle had already 
wandered some _ distance 
away. The bells that Father 
had tied around the neck of 
each milch cow tinkled lazily. 
The heifers raised their heads 


ran up to them. He cracked 
his whip and kept them all 
on the move until they 
reached the meadow on the 
far side of Father’s land. 
There the cattle stopped to 
graze, so Jet went over and 
sat down to watch. 

How still it was! And how long 
the day would be with no one to 
talk to! Even Pride had bounded 
away on some quest of his own. 
The cows grazed contentedly and 
showed no signs of wandering. 
Jet rested his head on his hunched 
up knees, the loop of the long 
whip around his arm. Then he 
whistled for his dog, but Pride 
was too far away to hear. He 
looked at the sun. It had a long 
way to go before lunch time. 

He thought of all the friends 
who had made the long trip from 
the east with them. He wondered 
where Hal and Joe were and 
whether Ben liked his father’s 
homestead. Then his eyes bright- 
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ened. What would the boys say 
when they knew he was going to 
get a pony? That his grandfather 
had given him the money? That 
it was waiting right now back at 
the wagon? What would they say 
when they saw the pony? 

They would say nothing, for 
they knew nothing about it. He 
couldn’t tell them because he 
couldn’t see them. Father had said 
it would be several months before 
they would have time to hunt up 
any of their friends. Several 


months! Then it would be winter, 
and winter meant deep snows. 
Deep snows would cover up the 
trails. There were no roads yet. 
Jet stretched out on the ground, 
flat on his back, and shaded his 
eyes with his broad hat. Well, 
after summer comes early fall, and 
with early fall comes school. Then 
he would see the boys. Then he 
would: 
Jet threw his hat to one side 
and sat up quickly. There was no 
school in this new country! If 
there were no roads, no houses, of 
course there was no school! That 
was why his mother had been so 
determined to bring the box of 
books. The books had come even 
though Mother had been forced to 


leave behind many things she now 
needed. 

Jet opened his lunch. The sun 
did not say it was noon, but maybe 
if he ate slowly, it would be noon 
before he had finished. Pride came 
running up, wagging his tail ex- 
pectantly. Jet divided his brown 
bread and butter. Mother had 
given him a generous supply, and 
she had not forgotten to put in the 
sweet bread. He was glad. He 
liked Mother's sweet bread. She 
could bake it often now that 
she had the stone oven. 
She would need to, for he 
would carry a lunch tomor- 
row, next day, and the next 
—the days stretched on and 
on—when he would be alone 
in the pasture. 

Suddenly such a big knot 
came up in Jet’s throat that 
he could not swallow even 
Mother's sweet bread. Alone 
day after day! No boys to 
talk with. No boys to be in- 
terested in the things he was 
doing. No boys. to come to 
him to talk over their prob- 
lems. 

Jet opened and shut his 
eyes very fast; tears seemed 
determined to come. He got 
up and walked to the far side of 
the cattle. Maybe if he kept on the 
move that would help. But he 
could not walk all day. He picked 
up a stone and imagined it was a 
ball. He threw it as far as he 
could. Then another, and another. 
But there was no fun throwing an 
imaginary ball with no one to 
throw it back. 

Was this what it meant to make 
a home in a new country? Had 
Grandfather known it would be 
like this when he bade them good- 
by? 

Grandfather must have known, 
for he had said, “Jet, I want you 
to carry this baggage: bravery, 
honesty, and loyalty. You will 
need it along the way, and you 
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Spring Recife 
By Marguerite Gode 
Mix a little sunshine 
With an/April shower; 
| Drop it in a garden/bed 
And up comeés.a flower. 


will need it when you reach the 
new home.” Yes, Grandfather 
knew. And he knew the journey 
was only the beginning, the great- 
est test of all still awaited them 
in the new country. That was why 
Grandfather wanted him to have 
a pony. A pony would be a re- 
minder that Grandfather under- 
stood and was still trusting him. 

Then it was late afternoon. 
The sun said so. Jet did not know 
how long it would take to water 
the cattle, so he decided he had 
better start the herd back toward 
the creek. He walked around be- 
hind them and cracked his whip. 
Lazily they started. The long trek 
on the road had been good train- 
ing, they walked in a group close 
together. Sometimes one or two 
of them would stop for a last 
nibble of grass. Jet would crack 
his whip and start them on again. 
The going was slow. 

Jet had time to think over the 

events of the day just ending, and 
he had to admit that he had not 
been very brave. He was just start- 
ing out in the new home and he 
had been a coward. Not a coward 
in the sense of being afraid of 
something—yes, he had too. He 
had been afraid of loneliness. You 
can be a coward in your thoughts 
just as much as in your actions. 
The only difference is that other 
people do not know about your 
thoughts unless you tell them, or 
unless you think coward thoughts 
so long that they begin to control 
your actions. 
_ Father, Mother, and Uncle John 
would not know that he had been 
a coward. He would see to that. 
He certainly would not tell them, 
and he intended to act so differ- 
ently that he himself would forget 
it in time. 

No one knew he had been a 
coward—except the boy inside of 
him. Then Jet had a strange feel- 
ing. Thoughts came crowding into 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


‘sT>) UBLIC WORKS” is an ex- 

pression we in the United 
States see and hear a great deal 
these days. In an effort to keep 
men employed the government has 
undertaken many public works; 
that is, building bridges, dams, 
roads, libraries, schools, water- 
works, and playgrounds for the 
benefit of the people. 

A United States postage stamp 
issued in 1935 marks the comple- 
tion of Boulder Dam, one of the 
mightiest dams in the world and 
built as a public proj- 
ect. An earlier United 
States stamp honoring 
a public work was | 
published in 1929 up- 
on the completion of 
certain canal locks on 
the Ohio River. 

Many other 
countries have 
public projects 
too, and some of 
them tell about 


means of unusual 
and interesting 


stamps. The 20-centime adhesive 
from Luxembourg tells, not about 
any particular public work, but 
rather about the men who make 
such works possible—the engi- 
neers. Before a spadeful of earth is 
turned or a single brick is laid, en- 


gineers plan the entire project to 
the last inch on paper. Then when 
construction begins they are on 
hand with blueprints, as the stamp 
shows, to make sure that the work 
is done exactly as it should be. 
This particular stamp is one of an 


issue prepared by 
the Luxembourg 
government to re- 
mind people of 
the importance of 
teachers, journal- 
ists, chemists, and 
engineers who 
need work in their 
professions. Other 
stamps of this new 
and interesting series 
show these people 
at their work—the 
teacher before his 
class, the journalist 
at his desk, the chemist looking 
through a microscope in his labo- 
ratory. 
We regret that we do not have 
space this month to show the rest 
of the Luxembourg issue; but you 
will want to see the public-works 
stamps of other countries, and 
there is not room for all. 
Pictured on the Irish Free State 
stamp (you can tell that it is Irish 
by the word Ezre) is a dam that 
the Irish may well be proud of. 
It is built on the Shannon River, 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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BOYS AND GIRLS: Once again your editor and your guild judges must apologize 


for publishing copied work. On the January guild pages two p . “The Dande- 
lion” and “The Baker's Shop,” were not the original work of the children under 
whose names they were published. Both poems were recognized by readers, and 
we have written to the children’s parents calling their attention to the mistake. We 
are very sorry that we did not recognize the poems before they were published. 
We try to eliminate all copied work and we ask all WEE WISDOM readers and 
their parents to join us in a campaign to keep the work on our guild pages original. 

Remember, when you send us your poems and stories, we want only those which 
you have thought up in your own mind without the help of an adult. We cannot 
use poems and stories that you have copied from books or magazines or news- 
papers. It is unfair to write your name on another person’s work. Mail us only 
your own. 

Address all correspondence to WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Senay. Kansas 
City, Missouri, and give your full name, age, and address. S and 
stories should reach us at least three months in advance of the date ‘when they 
are to be published. The best material submitted each month is selected for pub- 
lication, and those whose work appears in print become members of the Writers’ 
Guild. 

A note from a parent or teacher saying that the work is your own must ac- 
company your composition. 


WHEN I AM ASLEEP MEET GENERAL WASH- 
By Louise Lay (11 years) INGTON 
Newport, R. I. (A story about the February 
cover) 


When I am fast asleep, 
The moon and her little stars 
Into my window will peep, 


By Arlene F. Parks (12 years) 
Goddard, Kans. 


And sing to me a song soft and 
sweet. 


FUNNY LITTLE BUNNY 


By Jo Ann Williams (6 years) 
Omaha, Nebr. 


I'm a funny little bunny, 
Go hopping all around, 

Filling nests and baskets 
Hidden on the ground. 


I'm a funny little bunny, 
I haven’t much to say, 
But all I want to tell you 
Is happy Easter Day! 


12 April 


Donald, Terry, and Jack had 
all been to South Dakota and had 
had the pleasure of visiting Mount 
Rushmore, on which is being 
carved the faces of Washington, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Now that there was so much 
snow on the ground the boys de- 
cided to make the face of one of 
these men. 

“Let's make Washington’s face,” 
Donald decided. ‘““We have seen 
his picture so much that I’m sure 
it would be easy. Besides, his 
birthday is in February.” 

So the boys set to work. First 
they made a high mound of snow. 


After they had packed it hard 
enough, they began to make the 
face. 

The boys had a jackknife to 
work with, and that made the 
work much easier. 

At last, after putting on a few 
finishing touches, the boys stepped 
back to view their handiwork. 

“I think Ill call Mother and 
Dorothy,” Donald stated. ‘I want 
them to see it before it is ruined 
by some one.” 

“Yes, call them,” the other boys 
agreed. 

Donald raised his voice and 
shouted, “Mother! Dot! Come 
here and see what we have made!” 

His mother and sister came out 
on the porch. 

“My friends,” said Donald, mak- 
ing a grand bow, “meet General 
Washington!” 


LITTLE STAR 


By Martha Turner (1314 years) 
North Whitefield, Maine 


Little star up in the air, 

I often wonder why you're there; 

Perhaps you're there to sweeten 
dreams 

Of children with your tiny beams. 


Some day I hope I shall find out 
Why some of you just dance 


about, 

Why some of you are blue-and- 
white, 

And why you twinkle all the 
night. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


By Carolyn Lindsay (10 years) 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Constitution has been our 
guide 
Through years of strife and 
peace; 
And like the Ten Commandments, 
Its goodness will not cease. 


For just as long as we obey 
Its rules so good and true, 

Our country will be the best land 
For folks like me and you. 


RAIN 


By Frank N. Chessman (11 years) 
Guildhall, Vt. 


Rain, rain, wonderful rain 

Comes splashing on the window- 
pane. 

I am cozy, I am dry; 

Let the rain come from the sky. 


SPRING IS HERE 


By Katherine Terrell (1014 years) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Winter is over, 

Spring is here: 

Fields of clover, 

Skies blue and clear 

In place of trees that are bare, 

Snow, and cold chills in the air. 

Spring! with gay-colored flowers 
blooming, 

White clouds, the bright, blue sky 
consuming, 

Green sprouts showing every- 
where, 

Birds flying high in the air— 

These are true signs of spring 

Even to the birds that fly and sing! 
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SUNRISE 


By Doris Powell (14 years) 
Alexandria, Va. 


I love the mountains at sunrise 
When the mist creeps slowly 
down 
And settles on the distant hilltops 
Like a lovely holiday gown. 


I love the mountains at sunrise, 

Draped in their silver and blue, 

When earth and sky seem to blend 
as one 

In tribute to what God can do. 


SOME BIRDIES 


By Jean Marie Smith (10 years) 
Powhattan, Kans. 


A birdy flew up in a tree; 
He cocked his eye and winked 


at me. 

He built his nest in the cherry 
blooms, 

A sweet little house with several 
rooms. 


When the little birdies came, 

Their mother called them name 
by name; 

Johnny, Jimmy, and all the rest 

Were dressed up in their Sunday 
best. 


They fed upon the juciest bugs, 

And upon the cherry buds. 

The buds were very soft and 
sweet, 

Which made the birds sing, 
“tweet, tweet, tweet.” 


SPRING STORY 


By Walter Hall (7 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


Once a little boy was in his gar- 
den. He watered his garden. He 
saw a bud on a rosebush. Next 
morning the bud was a rose. He 
picked the rose and gave it to his 
mother. 


THE PUPPY 


By Henrietta Veldman (7 years) 
Hudson, S. D. 


I have a little puppy 
That plays with me. 
He barks at the cat 
When she’s up in a tree. 
He sleeps in a doghouse 
Or in the sun. 
When he chases the cows, 
He makes them run. 


PAT 


By Billie Brown (9 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Pat is my little nephew: 

His hair is red and curly, 

His eyes are blue, 

His cheeks are pink, 

And his mouth is like a cherry. 


GOD 


By Elizabeth May Nickelsen 
(11 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


God is the light upon the earth, 
A light as bright as can be: 
It shines in the heart of every one 
If he could but only see. 


TWILIGHT 


By Grace Forsberg (9 years) 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 


The slow gliding of the moon 

Makes the dusk come so soon. 

Twilight of yellows, pinks, and 
blues 

Makes the heavens 
smooth. 


look so 


In my little cabin in the candle- 
light 
Soon will come the sandman to 
stay for the night. 
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By Seth Harmon 
Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


VERHILL Road resounded with shouts and laughter. Four jolly 
youngsters who lived on the broad, shady street had just come 
home from school. 

“T'll race you to the corner!” called one boy on skates to his compan- 
ion. Off they sped, their skates ringing over the concrete. Their sisters 
looked after them proudly. 

“Look how Walter ‘spreads the eagle’ when he stops at the corner!” 
Ruth exclaimed admiringly. 

“I wish I could ‘cut the circle’ as easily as Paul does it,” Edna spoke 
up, not allowing her own brother’s skill to be overlooked. At that 
moment a third boy zoomed up the sidewalk. His scooter came to a 
grinding stop as he stepped hard on the brake. He grinned at the girls, 
and stooped to pat the tousled head of Ruth’s puppy. 

“Why don’t you get your skates, Carl?” suggested Edna. ‘Walter and 
Paul are waiting for you to practice with them.” 

Carl shook his head. “Oh, I don’t care much for 
skates, or for this scooter either, for that matter.” 

Ruth eyed the new streamlined scooter enviously. 
“Then let me have a turn on it, will you, Carl?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“O. K.,” the boy agreed, handing it over. ‘“While 
you're gone, I'll teach your puppy here a trick or 
two. Give me a dog any day!” 

Ruth was off on the rubber-tired wheels, Edna 
running along behind her. Paul and Walter skated 
back and swung to a stop beside Carl and the dog. 

“Isn’t Ruth afraid you'll run off with that pup?” 
teased Walter. Every one in the neighborhood knew 
that all Carl ever talked or thought about was dogs, 
although he had none of his own. 

Carl was a newcomer to Overhill Road. The boys 
and girls liked him because he was such a good sport 
and always ready for fun, but they were inclined to 
poke fun at him whenever he mentioned his pet 
hobby, dogs. 

“Oh, this kind of dog wouldn’t suit me,” Carl an- 
swered Walter’s question seriously. “Any one can 
see that this pup is going to grow up big and shaggy, 
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Anything goes on April Fool—at least that’s what Paul 
and Walter thought until their sisters took a hand 
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with a tail like a dust mop. Now the kind of dog 
I want 

“Don’t tell us,” Paul cut in playfully. “Let us 
guess! He must be smooth-haired, small and brown, 
with a very short tail.” 

“Yes,” Walter teased gleefully, ‘with a very short 
tail!” 

Carl laughed. He knew he had described his ideal 
dog to them at least a dozen times. 

“You've got the description down pat,” he replied 
good-naturedly. “Now if ever you should happen 
to see such a dog——”’ Carl stopped talking, and a 
faraway look came in his eyes. 

Suddenly Walter’s face lighted up. The girls, just 
returning, heard him announce importantly, “Well, 
what would you say if we told you we have found 
a little brown dog that answers your description?” 

Carl looked up eagerly. “No kidding?” 

Paul and Walter exchanged glances. The girls 
drew closer. There was mischief in the air—they 
knew the signs. 

“No kidding,” promised Walter. “Let’s see, to- 
morrow’s Saturday. Suppose we leave the dog on your 
side porch about ten o'clock tomorrow morning?” 

“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Carl, hardly able to speak for 
delight. He jumped on his scooter and started for 
home. 

“Remember,” Paul called after him, ‘ten o'clock. 
And no fair peeking until after we've left either!” 

Carl had hardly disappeared through his own 
front door some distance down the street when the 
other boys burst out into hearty laughter. Ruth con- 
fronted her brother impatiently. 

“I don’t think you two have any such dog, and 
you know it!” 

“Maybe we haven’t now, but we are 
going to have after we pay a visit to 
Harper's Meat Shop,” Walter guf- 
fawed. “Yes, indeed, a smooth, brown 
dog with a very short tail. Why, Mr. 


“Why. he’s as brown as can 
be, except for that pretty white 
patch on his nose.” 


Harper has strings of them in his window!” 

Edna gasped. “You don’t mean a frankfurter!” 

“How did you guess it?” chuckled Walter. 

“But don’t you think that’s carrying a joke too 
far?” persisted Edna. 

“Tomorrow's April 1, isn’t it?” her brother re- 
minded her. “You know what that means!” 

The boys skated off toward the meat shop. They 
were determined not to let their sisters’ objections 
spoil their April-fool prank. 

Ruth and Edna, on the other hand, were uneasy 
although there was nothing they could do about it. 
They would never think of giving away a secret that 
their brothers had shared with them. Yet, as Ruth 
remarked as the two girls set off for a walk, it cer- 
tainly would be disappointing to receive a frank- 
furter when you wanted a real, live dog. 


“ HAT’S that Carl is putting on his porch?” 

whispered Edna as the two girls approached 
the boy’s house, Ruth’s pup trotting along behind 
them. 

“Why, it’s a dog kennel!” Ruth exclaimed, shading 
her eyes for a 
better look. 
“See, he’s set- 
ting it up on 
the side porch, 
just where the 
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boys said they'd leave the dog.” 

Carl waved to the girls the mo- 
ment he caught sight of them, and 
invited them into the yard. 

“How does that look!” he 
grinned, pointing proudly toward 
the little green kennel. 

“Why, it—it would look very in- 
viting to a dog, I guess,” Edna 
admitted with a little catch in her 
voice. 

“And you have a name plate on 
it alreacy!” Ruth observed with 
surprise. Sure enough, the name 
“Waggy” was neatly printed on a 
little sign above the door. “Did 
you decide on a name so soon?” 

Carl did not answer right away. 
“You see,” he began finally, 
“Waggy was the little dog that 
used to live in this house. He was 
a cute little shaver with a tail 
about an inch long. But could he 
wag that tail when he saw me!” 

“Then he—did he——” Edna 
stammered sympathetically. Ruth 
looked at her own puppy fondly. 

“Yes, just before we moved 
here,” Carl answered sadly. “I 
guess that’s why I'm always talk- 
ing about a little brown dog with 
a very short tail. No wonder I got 
so excited when the boys told me 
they could get me just the right 
dog. I wouldn’t want any other 
kind.” 

The girls started toward the 
gate. Somehow there was nothing 
they could say after that. But once 
they were out on the sidewalk 
they ran almost all the way home. 

“Oh, isn’t it awful!” Ruth half 
sobbed. “Here those boys are 
planning nothing but an April- 


fool trick, while Carl——’” But 
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she could not finish the thought. 

“We've simply got to stop 
them!” declared Edna. Ruth only 
shook her head. 

“They'd only say that we are 
always spoiling their fun. Besides 
they’re probably nowhere to be 
found. They started for the meat 
shop. Now they must be some- 
where wrapping up that awful 
frankfurter!”’ 

The girls sat down on Edna’s 
front steps to think things out. 
Ruth’s puppy jumped into her 
lap. 
‘Wel, it’s up to us to do some- 
thing and do it quick,” Edna de- 
cided. Ruth looked down at the 
puppy in her lap. Then she got up 
so suddenly that the dog nearly 
tumbled to the ground. 

“Do you know where this puppy 
came from?” she exclaimed ex- 
citedly. “Father got it at the dog 
pound for a quarter. There was a 
notice in the paper that any one 
could get a pet there who would 
give the animal a good home.” 

Edna was delighted. “I have 
fifteen cents of my week’s allow- 
ance left,” she said, running into 
the house for her purse. When 
she returned, Ruth produced a 
dime from her sweater pocket. 


FEW minutes later two girls 

with hopeful faces burst 

into the drab office at the dog 
pound. It took the gentleman be- 
hind the counter some time to 
find out just exactly what they 
wanted. Then he shook his head. 
“T'm sorry, girls, but I haven’t a 
dog left on the place. Since I put 
that notice in the paper, the de- 


mand for dogs has been greater 
than the supply.” 

A look of distress came over 
the girls’ faces. When Edna 
thought of the empty green ken- 
nel on Carl’s porch, she could 
hardly keep back the tears. 

“Did you see the note I put on 
your desk, Mr. Martin?” a clerk 
at the switchboard said. 

The girls turned to go. They 
both felt sure they would never be 
able to face Carl again. 

“Hold on!” Mr. Martin called 
out to them hopefully. “Here's a 
phone call from out on Beaver 
Avenue. The family is moving out 
of town tomorrow and wants us 
to call for their dog in the morn- 
ing. If you come back tomorrow 
you may have it.” 

Both girls started talking at 
once. “Is it brown? Does it have 
a very short tail? We must have 
it before ten o'clock!” 

“Here now, one at a time!” 
laughed Mr. Martin. “As for the 
dog, it may be anything from a 
poodle to a Saint Bernard, and it 
may have a tail a yard long, for 
all I know. But I'll see that it is 
here shortly after nine o'clock, 
that much I can promise.” 

Four youngsters found it very 
difficult to get to sleep that night. 
The boys gave frequent chuckles 
as visions of the morrow’s prank 
danced through their heads. The 
girls were sleepless for another 
reason. Would the dog they were 
counting on be small and smooth 
and brown? Would it have a very 
short tail? 

Ruth had hardly finished break- 
fast next morning when Edna 
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called for her. Walter’s face, as 
might be expected, was one big 
question mark when he saw the 
two hurry off down the street. For 
once the boys had been completely 
left out of a secret. 

“I'm almost afraid to go in,” 
sighed Edna as the girls climbed 
the steps at the pound. Ruth 
turned the knob and peeped in- 
side. A small wooden crate stood 
in the corner. 

“The dog is small anyway,” she 
told her friend hopefully. 

“Look,” Edna cried, pointing to 
a small, white nose poked out 
between the slats, “he’s white, not 
brown!” 

Mr. Martin came in and greeted 
them cheerily. “The little dog’s 
owner was delighted when she 
learned what a fine home you will 
provide for her pet. She insisted 
on paying the twenty-five-cent fee. 
So you may keep both the dog 
and your money.” 

Ruth and Edna exchanged wor- 
tied glances. It looked as though 
they would have to accept the dog 
even if it was not the kind Carl 
had set his heart on! 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid of 
him,” Mr. Martin told them, mis- 
taking the reason for their anxiety. 
“He's a friendly little fellow. I'll 
let him out.” 

While the crate was being un- 
fastened, Ruth looked away and 
Edna shut her eyes tight. They 
were so afraid the dog would not 
be the right kind. Then a moist 
little nose nuzzled into Edna’s 
hand. She couldn’t resist looking 
after that. 

“Why, he isn’t white at all!” she 
exclaimed excitedly. ‘“‘He’s as 
brown as can be, except for that 
pretty white patch on his nose.” 

“And what a cunning tail!” gig- 
gled Ruth. 

“We'll have to hurry,” warned 
Edna, picking up the little brown 
bundle with the lively tail. Ruth 
opened the door. 
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“Oh, we'll make it betore ten,” 
she laughed. “Carl usually deliv- 
ers groceries at the store on Satur- 
day mornings. I do hope he’s 
away.” 

It took only a moment to slip 
into Carl’s side yard, fasten the 
pup’s collar to the chain Carl had 
provided, and run away. 

Paul and Walter were sitting 
on Paul’s front steps, their watches 
in their hands, when the girls ar- 
rived. They grinned a bit guiltily 
when they saw the girls. 

“It’s almost ten o'clock,” Paul 
announced. “Do you girls want to 
come over to Carl’s house and 
see the fun?” 

The girls giggled. “Yes, we'll 


April Rain 
By Marguerite Gode 


The rain makes pools like look- 
ing glass! 
And bending over them I see, 
Against the glow of rainbow 
sky, 
My own face looking back at 
me. 


I see the clouds go scudding by 
The roofs and spires of the 


town, 
And wonder how one April 
shower 
Can turn a whole world up- 
side down! 


come,” they agreed, somewhat to 
the boys’ surprise. The four 
strolled down the street as if noth- 
ing had happened. When they ap- 
proached Carl’s yard, they saw 
him bending over the kennel. 

Paul and Walter opened their 
mouths to shout, “April fool!” 
when a frisky little brown dog 
romped out on the lawn, chasing 
his ridiculously short tail around 
and around in circles. 

“Say,” grumbled Walter when 
he found his voice at last, ‘“Carl’s 
feeding that dog our frank- 
furter! Where—how do you 
suppose——”” 

It was the girls’ turn to burst 
out laughing. “April fool!” they 
shouted together. Now the boys 
were more dumbfounded than be- 
fore. 

“What's the idea?” they de- 
manded, turning to their sisters. 
But Carl caught sight of them at 
that moment and dashed out his 
gate with the dog at his heels. 

“Boy!” he burst out. “You fel- 
lows surely did spring a surprise 
on me! Why, at first I almost be- 
lieved it was Waggy himself. I— 
I'll never be able to thank you 
enough. You're swell friends.” 

Walter’s face turned so red and 
Paul looked so ashamed that the 
girls almost felt sorry for them. 
Ruth hastened to their rescue. 

“You see, Carl, the boys didn’t 
know for a long while that you 
used to have a little brown dog 
named Waggy,” she explained 
meaningly, “but when they found 
out 

Paul and Walter smiled grate- 
fully at their sisters. Slowly they 
were beginning to understand. 

“What I can't understand,” Carl 
went on happily, ‘‘is how you fel- 
lows knew that dogs like Waggy 
here are especially fond of frank- 
furters!” 

Walter said laughingly, “Frank- 
furters—like Waggy—have very 
short tails!” 
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** A FTER three days I will 

rise again,” Jesus of Naz- 
areth told His listeners as He 
talked with them concerning His 
sonship to the Father. 

When He had been crucified 
on the cross and placed in the 
tomb, the chief priests and the 
Pharisees reminded Pilate of this. 
It was not that they believed 
what Jesus had said; but they 
were afraid that His disciples 
might steal His body away and 
say to the people, ‘He is risen 
from the dead.” 

So they begged Pilate to give 
orders that the tomb be made 
fast for three days. 

Pilate said to them, “Go. Set a 
watch, and make it as sure as you 
can.” 

They hastened to the garden 
and to the tomb. They placed a 
seal upon the stone and fastened 
it with wax so that no one could 
break through without detection. 
Then they set a watch of soldiers 
heavily armed with spears to 
guard the place. Two days and 
nights the soldiers watched, let- 
ting no one come near. 

Again it was night. A pale 
moon bathed the little garden 
with tender light. The soldiers 
walked back and forth in front 
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Then 
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this Easter Sunday. Jesus walks with 4 


of the tomb, their spears heavy in 
their hands, their feet making dis- 
mal sounds as they plodded over 
the stony ground. 

Then the sky was overcast. No 
longer did the moon look down on 
the little garden. Where moon- 
beams had earlier played dark 
shadows now lurked. The soldiers, 
unable to see, huddled together in 
fright. Tighter yet they clutched 
their spears, and the officer in 
charge repeated again the things he 
had heard. “Truly this man was the 
Son of God.” 

Then there came a loud rumbling, 
and the earth shook in the grasp of 
a mighty earthquake. Trees on the 
hillside bent and swayed as the 
rocks and ground trembled beneath 
them. The soldiers keeping watch 
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with love Him.” 
y in fell on their faces as though dead, their 
dis- spears useless beside them. 
ver 
ORNING came. Down the path strewn 
No with leaves left by the storm and wind 
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on- They were Mary, Salome, and Mary Mag- 
lark dalene, friends of Jesus, and they carried 
ers, sweet spices and fragrant gums that they 
r in wished to place in the tomb near Jesus’ body. 
hed “A great stone fills the doorway,” one said 
in to the others. ‘““Who will roll it away for us 
3 he that we may enter the tomb?” 
the Discouraged and sore of heart, as they 
must have been, still they continued on their 
ing, way. When they reached the tomb they found 
> of the seal broken, the stone rolled away, and 
the the soldiers gone. 
the Inside the door was an angel, and the 
cath women drew back in fright. ““Be not afraid,” 
atch the angel said, “I know that you came seek- 
strated Rudeen 


ing Jesus of Nazareth whom they crucified.” 
“Yes,” the women answered. “Tell us 
where they have taken Him.” 

The angel pointed to the sepulcher. “He 
has risen, as He said He would do. Jesus is 
not dead. He lives!” 

With joy and gladness filling their hearts, 
the women ran to tell the disciples. “Jesus 
is not dead! He lives!” 

Peter and John were first to hear the 
wonderful message from the lips of the 
women. They ran with great haste to the 
tomb. It was as the women had said. Jesus 
was not there. When Peter and John had 
been convinced of this truth they went again 
to their homes. 

But Mary Magdalene went alone to the 
garden, sure of only one thing, that she 
could find Jesus neither dead nor alive. She 
looked again into the empty tomb. She did 
not know what to think of the startling 
news that she had heard, but she did know 
in her own heart that she wanted to see 
Jesus, the Master. In loneliness and sorrow 
she wept bitter tears. 

“Woman, why do you weep?” 

Mary Magdalene turned quickly. She had 
not seen the man standing by her side, and 
still blinded by tears she answered Him, 
“Jesus my Lord is not in the tomb, and I 
know not where to find Him.” 

Then her companion spoke her name. 
“Mary!” 

Immediately the tears were brushed aside 
and her grief was (Please turn to page 24) 
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HE CHEERFULNESS ELF and I had taken our lunch and gone 
down to the brook to pick wild flowers. We had just started to eat 
when a little black puppy with one white ear ran up to us, wagging his 


tail and looking hungry. 


“Why don’t you give him some of our lunch?” the Cheerfulness Elf 
asked me. “After all, you have three sandwiches there, and I can’t pos- 


sibly eat more than a crumb myself.” 


“He must be trying to remind us that ‘Kindness to Animals’ Week 
comes in April,” I laughed, watching the puppy gobble up one of my 
good cheese sandwiches. “Here, fellow, how about a bite of this cake?” 

The puppy swallowed the piece of cake in one gulp, and still looked 
hopeful. “Well, all right,” I said, “even though I know sandwiches and 
cake are not very good for puppies, still anything is better than going 
hungry,” and I gave him the rest of the lunch. 

“We can go back home for ours,” I explained rather guiltily to the 


Cheerfulness EIf. 


The Cheerfulness Elf only grinned. “Seems to me that’s carrying 
‘Kindness to Animals’ Week rather far,” he chuckled. 

“Well, you are a Good Words Booster and so am I, and Boosters 
don’t believe in being kind by halves,” I grinned back at him. 


Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write to the secretary. She will see 
that all their requests for prayers 
are handed to Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people at 
Unity School who pray for those 
who need help.) 

If you should like to join the 
Good Words Booster Club, just 
write a letter to the secretary, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and 
she will send you an application 
blank. 


The Cheerfulness Elf wishes to 
thank Vivian for all the nice 
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things she has to say about him. 
We agree with Vivian that the 
world would be a much happier 
place if every one were as cheer- 
ful as that jolly fellow. Of course 
we all understand that he is just 
an imaginary elf that only stands 
for the real Christ spirit of love 
and kindness in each one of us. 
Dear Secretary: 1 read the Good 
Words Booster Club page over and 
over and never get tired of it. I like 
The Prayer of Faith very much, and 
it helps me all the time. I like the 
Cheerfulness Elf a great deal too. 
He never gets sad, and he is always 
willing to help. I think if everybody 
would try to be like him the whole 
world would be much happier. I know 
I would. I try hard to be like him, but 


sometimes I fail to do so, but I try 
again. 

My mother has been sick for many 
years, but she is studying Unity maga- 
zines and is almost well now.—Vivian 
Babcock. 


Thomas is a faithful user of 
The Prayer of Faith. Not only 
does he use it to help himself but 
to help others too. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to keep 
the club rules. I also say The Prayer 
of Faith in my work and play, and 
it helps me a great deal. Last week 
my brother was sick. I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and the next day he was 
better. I am very happy to be a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club. 
—Thomas Belinsky. 


If you are lonely and should 
like to have more friends, why not 
try doing as Lenny did? 

Dear Secretary: This is my first let- 
ter as a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I like the club very 
much. I have not kept the pledge very 
well so far, but I will try to do better. 
I needed new friends and asked God 
to help me find them, and in a few 
days I got two new friends.—Lenny 
Clarke (Canada). 


Joyce was generous and unself- 
ish with her money, but she got 
more joy out of spending it on 
others than on herself. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for your letter and the Booster 
pin, which I think is lovely. I wear it 
every day, and it helps me to keep the 
pledge. The other day I went out and 
had sixpence to spend. At first | 
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thought I would spend it on some- 
thing for myself; then suddenly I re- 
membered that my little dog needed a 
new brush, as his old one was not 
much good, so I bought him one with 
the sixpence. Then when I came out 
of the shop I saw a poor man beg- 
ging, and I gave him a penny. When 
I got home I felt very happy because 
I had not spent the money on myself. 
I am going to try to do more good 
turns as I go along.—Joyce Freeland 
(England ). 


Mary Elizabeth’s letter proves 
that she can keep a cool head even 
when on a bucking horse. We 
think she is to be congratulated! 

Dear Secretary: 1 enjoy being a 
Booster member very much. I have 
learned The Prayer of Faith, and one 
day I certainly needed it! I was riding 
one of Dad's colts that had only been 
ridden once before. All of a sudden 
the colt started bucking. Now, I can’t 
keep on a bucking horse that goes 
round in circles. But this one started 
to do that very thing. I was just about 
ready to fall off when I remembered 
to say The Prayer of Faith. Just in 
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is conscious of the nearness of the 
loving Spirit of the Saviour. 

Dear Secretary: Ever since I joined 
the Good Words Booster Club I have 
felt that God is nearer me. Sometimes 
when I get frightened at things I just 
say, “There’s nothing to fear, for 
Jesus is near.” After I have said that 
I feel as if I were coming into a new 
world, and I feel so brave! I am cer- 
tainly glad that I joined the Booster 
Club.—Alita Lewis. 


No wonder Thelma Lee is 
happy as a bird. No one could 
help but be happy who keeps 
sweet-tempered and loving at all 
times. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am certainly en- 
joying my membership in the Good 
Words Booster Club. My temper has 
been improved and I have improved 
in my schoolwork since joining the 
club. I am sending a little poem that 
I wrote: 

I’m like a little bird 
Sitting up in a tree. 
Since I'm a little Booster, 
I’m happy as can be! 
—Thelma Lee Harrison. 


time I grabbed at the reins, and Big 
Boy stopped bucking. Dad came run- 
ning over. He said he felt sure that 
I was going to be hurt. But I was not. 
After that I have always said The 
Prayer of Faith when in need.—Mary 
Elizabeth Clark. 


Alita has discovered that it is 
not hard to be brave when one 
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THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Dogs and cats and cows and sheep, 
Horses too, and birds 
Love boys and girls who treat them 
well 
And give them gentle words.” 


There! How is that for a fine 
Booster get-together? And right 
here your secretary would like to 
say that she does appreciate your 
fine letters, and always looks for- 
ward to receiving a big bunch in 
every mail. So I am hoping to 
hear from you soon! 


Waas- 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 


Billy Livingston (10 years), Proph- 
etstown, Ill.; Lewis Hanseman 
(12), Cochrane, Wis.; Barbara Wal- 
lace, 1507 13th St., Bedford, Ind.; 
June White (11), 116 E. Electric St., 
La Habra, Calif.; Henry Fuhrken, 
218 Chapultepec Ave., Mexico City, 
Mexico; Gloria Montinola (13), Silay, 
Negros Occidental, Philippine 
lands; Jonelle Landrum (15), Rte. 1, 
La Fayette, Ala.; Frances Roberts 
(14), Box 104, New Hope, Ala.; 
Mardene Sutton, Box 174, Fayette, 
Ohio; Eleanore Nerhus (11), 5523 
Henderson St., Chicago, Ill.; Lena P. 
Wallace (14), Rte. 1, Kentland, Ind.; 
Barbara Kalar (11), Gleaston, Pa.; 
Marion Williams (12), Pinola, Miss.; 
Linda Flor Saturnino (11), No. 41 
P. Burgos St., Silay, Negros Occi- 
dental, Philippine Islands; Jo Ann 
Hanna (10), 509 N. Center St., Man- 
kato, Kans.; Cecelia Stone (13), 916 
N. 83rd St., E. St. Louis, Ill.; Sheila 
Jamieson, Box 203, St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., Canada; Tom Wallace (11), 
213 E. Eugene Ave., Homestead Park, 
Pa.; Virginia Jones, 520 Caroline St., 
Homestead Park, Pa.; Shirley Rem- 
quist, Box 395, Dassel, Minn.; Helen 
Voglund (14), Rte. 1, Kentland, 
Ind.; Virginia Craven (13), Box 138, 
Weatherford, Tex.; Elaine Gatts (10), 
Berlin Heights, Ohio; Rosa Smith 
(13), Rte. 1, Box 54, Ridgeland, S. 
C.; Betty Jean Buckley, Slidell, La.; 
Susan Jane Fawcett (11), Box M, 
Ava, Mo.; Joy Marie Gernhardt (8), 
Church St. and Good Ave., Des 
Plaines, Ill.; Nancy Newton (9), Bel- 
fast, Maine; Edric Macfoy, 2 Edmond 
St., Freetown, Sierra Leone, W. 
Africa; Margaret Elizabeth Bailey 
(10), Trimble, Mo.; John Joe Fravel 
(6), 433 W. Market St., Harrison- 
burg, Va.; Porter Verlin Reece (12), 
Maysville, Mo.; Billy Maddock (11), 
Maysville, Mo.; Gertrude Robinson 
(9), 71 Market St., Lafflin, via Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Shirley Mae Sells (11), 
Belle Plaine, Minn.; Betty Jane Kraus, 
1578 S. 75th, West Allis, Wis.; Lois 
Harrington (11), Box 115, Mayville, 
N. D.; May Skinner, P. O. Box 1, Seal 
Cove Circle, Prince Rupert, B. C., 
Canada; Pearl Jones (12), Williams- 
town, N. Y.; June Trimble (10), 
Williamstown, N. Y.; Agnes Carroll, 
206 Willard Ave., Phoebus, Va. 
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By EllenG Parkhurst 
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Rain never bothers the little miss on 
our cover this month. She just sings 
this song. 


See my um-brel-la. Is-n’t it gay? It is my lit-tle roof on a rain-y _ day.- 
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Un - der its shel-ter 1 am safe and dry, Though a mil-lion rain-drops fall from the sky. Oh, my 
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lit- tle um - brel-la___is love - ly to see! Onthe next rain-y day won't you share it with me? 
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Jet's Friends 


(Continued from page 11) 


his mind, thoughts of a kind he 
had never had before. That boy 
inside of him would always be 
with him, no matter how long or 
tiresome the days. There was no 
need of Jet's ever being lonely 
again. And somehow he knew that 
inner boy far better for having 
spent this day alone with him. He 
knew now that, given time, that 
inner boy usually thought things 
out pretty straight. 

Sarah and Lonny came to meet 
him as he brought the cattle up 
from the creek. “Jet, Mother has 
made gingerbread, the kind you 
like. And I’ve churned,” Sarah 
beamed. 

Jet took Lonny’s hand and‘they 
walked together. It was good, 
coming in at evening time. Father 
and Uncle John were there. The 
big buckets were waiting for the 
milk. But supper would come first. 

When Jet had washed his face 
and hands, the family sat down on 
benches at the table. Jet looked at 
the gingerbread, at his big cup of 
milk. “If only we had friends near 
us, it would seem like—like a 
home.” 

“Friends?” Mother questioned. 
“Why, Jet, you do have friends 
here!” 

Jet looked up in astonishment, 
“Where do they live?” 


(To be continued ) 


THANKS 
By Margaret Wooten 


Dear Father, may we always 
show 

Thy grace and goodness where 
we go; 

Accept our thanks for food, for 
light, 

For loving care throughout the 
night. 
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Wooden Poster Plaques 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


T O MAKE the wooden wall pictures shown in the drawings you will 
need some pieces of 14-inch packing board such as is used in orange 
crates, some sandpaper, oil paints or crayolas, shellac, and an ordinary 
ice pick. 

These plaques are most effective when used in pairs. The rabbit 
design given here shows to best advantage on a piece of material about 
714 by 51/4 inches, although any size to suit various designs may be used. 

When you have sawed or cut your board to the desired size, carefully 
sandpaper the smoothest surface, rounding off all the corners-and edges. 


Crayolas may be used to color many poster designs. When using 
crayolas however, the color is applied before the shellac is put on, and 
only one coat of shellac is necessary. White paint shows up better than 
white crayola so it is best to use paint for the bunny panels. 

If you are making a pair of rabbit panels for an Easter gift, trace 
the pattern on one piece of wood, then turn the pattern over and trace 
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on the other panel, making the bunny face in the opposite direction. 
Heat an ice pick until the tip is red-hot. Then follow the pencil tracings, 
burning the design deeply into the wood. Take care to keep the back- 
ground clean. If you should happen to soil it slightly, you can clean it 
with art gum or a damp cloth. 

Next cover the panels with a thin coat of white shellac. When the 
shellac is dry, color your picture with oil paints or enamel. Make the 
bunny white, the eye and the inside of its ear pink, and the grass bright 
green with yellow, blue, and red flowers. When the paint is dry, apply 
a second coat of shellac over the entire board. 

Other animal patterns may be used on poster panels also. Scout 
emblems or school or class pins worked out on plaques make attractive 
decorations for your room. 

A pair of brightly colored fruit and vegetable panels would make 
a fine present for Mother. These panels may be used either in the kitchen 
or the breakfast room. They resemble Mexican handicraft, which is so 
popular just now, and they are especially nice with the bright-colored 
pottery dishes now in vogue. Patterns for other panels are easily made 
by tracing fruit and vegetable pictures found on cans or in advertise- 
ments. Arrange several different colored fruits or vegetables together 


for each design. 


For a hanger fasten a small loop of tape or chamois to the back of 


the picture with a thumbtack. 


With Them That 


Love Him 
(Continued from page 19) 


gone. For by the familiar sound 
of her own name, she knew that 
it was Jesus who had spoken to 
her. Her heart swelled near to 
bursting at the sound of that one 
word. 

“Master!” she cried, and Jesus 
knew how great was her love. 


N THE streets of the little 
city Mary and Salome stood 
with a group of friends. They had 
been searching for the other dis- 
ciples. They stopped now to 
spread the glad news that the 
angel at the tomb had told them. 
As they talked with their friends, 
Jesus came and stood beside them. 
“All hail,” He greeted them, 
which means: “A welcome to you 
all.” Their joy knew no bounds 
when they saw Him. 
On that same day two friends 
of Jesus were walking on the road 
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that led from Jerusalem to Em- 
maus, a little village about seven 
miles distant. As they walked they 
talked together about the strange 
thing that had happened at the 
tomb early that morning. Before 
starting out on their journey, they 
had heard the glad news that the 
women told. As they strode along 
talking, there on the open road 
Jesus came and walked with them, 
but they did not recognize Him. 
When they reached the village 
Jesus tarried with them and sat 
with them at supper, where He 
blessed bread and made Himself 
known to them. The hearts of the 
two friends were filled with joy 
as they looked once again upon 
the Master’s dear face. 

In Jerusalem that night the dis- 
ciples sat with a number of other 
followers and friends talking 
about the wonder of the thing 
that Jesus had accomplished. They 
sat in a closed room with the doors 
shut and barred, and as they 
talked Jesus came and _ stood 
among them. Even believing on 


From Duchess 


with Thanks 


(Continued from page 7) 


Before Bob told Mr. Blaine 
good-by, he had exchanged ad- 
dresses with the owner of Duch- 
ess. Then he and Martin set out to 
find Uncle Dick, who was taking 
pictures of snow scenes. 

One rainy April day Bob te- 
turned from school to find his 
mother waiting eagerly for him. 
“Look on the back porch,” she 
said smiling. “It seems that Easter 
comes early this year.” 

Wonderingly Bob looked at a 
pine box which was screened on 
one side. His eyes nearly popped 
when a fine collie pup barked him 
a friendly greeting from within. 

“Mr. Blaine left it today,” his 
mother explained. 

Bob gently removed the pup 
from the crate and cuddled him 
in his arms. His eyes were bright 
and his lips parted in a knowing 
smile as he read the words on the 
card attached to its collar: ‘From 
Duchess, with thanks.” 


Him as they did, there were some 
in the room who were frightened 
at sight of Him. 

“Peace be unto you,” Jesus said. 

When the disciples saw that it 
was really Jesus their Lord stand- 
ing there among them, they em- 
braced Him and greeted Him lov- 
ingly. Jesus broke bread with them. 

Again that evening Jesus said to 
them, ‘‘Peace be unto you. As my 
Father has sent me, even so | 
send you.” 

Jesus’ message of peace, given 
His disciples on that first Easter 
evening, is a message to us also. 
Even as He sent them out to carry 
on His work, He sends us, but we 
need have no fear, for His Spirit 
abides with them that love Him. 
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RAB your tools and hit for the Roost,” yelled 
David. “The rain’s on us.” 

“It'll just have to wait until I finish planting this 
row of fadishes,” said Red. “I’m not going to stop 
this close to the end.” 

“Look at those clouds roll up,” exclaimed Coralee. 
“Did you ever see anything move so fast?” 

“Looks to me as if it’s time to light out,” called 
Chink. “I’m heading for the Roost, and when I get 
started those clouds are going to look slow.” 

Large drops of water began to splash down. Red 
covered the last few inches of his row of seeds and 
straightened his back. 

“Let her rain,” he said. “I’m ready for it.” 

“I wish it could have held off just a little longer,” 
complained Kegs, as the gang settled down in the 
Roost. Outside the rain was really pouring down, 
whipped along by a stiff east wind. 

Andy touched a match to the paper and kindling 
in the squat, round stove. 

“We needed rain,” he pointed out. 

“Sure,” agreed Cousin Bob. “It’s been too dry 
lately. This rain will make everything simply jump 
up. 

"Ves, but with just a little more time we could 
have had the whole garden planted,” continued 
Kegs. ‘Then the rain would have helped everything.” 

“Be thankful it came when it did,” said Red. 

“O. K., Pollyanna,” grinned Kegs. “I’m tickled 
because it’s raining and we don’t have to do any 
more work today.” 

“Now you're talking sense,” said Cousin Bob. “I 
was getting tired of hoeing too.” 

“Hey, the roof’s leaking,” cried Chink suddenly. 
He peered up at the ceiling just in time for a second 
drop to spatter on his upturned nose. 

“Here, stick this can under that hole,” laughed 
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Kegs Gets the Proper Light 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Arthur 


Red. “Your nose wasn’t meant for a sponge.” 
““Here’s another leak over here,” David announced. 
“Wow! No wonder,” exclaimed Cousin Bob. “Look 

out the window.” The rain was coming down so 

heavily that it was impossible to see more than a few 
yards away. 

“If this keeps up, we'll have to build our garden 
on rafts,” laughed Kegs. 

“Yes, like those Mexican gardens pictured in our 
geography book,” added Chink. 

A sudden crash over their heads made all the gang 
look upward. 

“What was that?” asked David. 

“Sounded as if a tin can were bouncing over the 
roof,” replied Red. 

“Maybe it was hail,” suggested Kegs. 

“Probably the top off the stovepipe,” said Andy. 
He opened the stove door, and a cloud of steam 
rushed out. 

“That’s what it was, all right,” he announced, and 
closed the stove door. 

“That’s that,” said Kegs disgustedly. ‘‘Fire’s out 
and the roof’s leaking as if there were no roof there. 
We might as well be out in it.” 

“Maybe we'd better go up to the house,” David 
suggested. “It does seem to be getting a little moist 
in here.” 

Red opened the door of the Roost. “We'll drown 
running up there,” he protested. ‘This is really a 
storm.” 

“But we can dry off and get warm once we get 
there,” Cousin Bob pointed out. 

“And we might as well drown out in the rain as 
in here,” added Kegs. 

Thoroughly buttoned up in their slickers, the 
Spartans made a dash for the house. 

“How do you like my Australian crawl?” giggled 
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Coralee as she tried to avoid the mud puddles. 

“Not so good,” Red laughed, dashing past her. “I 
think you need water wings.” In a moment the gang 
was gathered around the Harrisons’ kitchen stove, 
shivering as their clothing steamed. 

“That east wind is certainly raw,” said Cousin Bob. 

“An east wind is supposed to mean more rain,” 
added David. 

“I suppose it does,” mourned Kegs. “We'll be 
lucky if our garden isn’t all washed out.” 

“Don’t look now,” grinned Chink, “but there’s a 
pessimist in our midst.” 


“I think you had all better plan on eating supper 
here,’ Mrs. Harrison announced. “Then David's 
father can take you home in the car afterwards.” 

“Are you sure it won't be too much bother?” 
asked Coralee. 

“No trouble at all,’ David’s mother assured her. 
“We have plenty of food in the house and I'd have 
to cook supper anyway.” 

“That would really be fine,” said Red. 

“And we'll do the dishes, won’t we?” suggested 
Kegs. The ring of the telephone was almost drowned 
as the Spartans emphatically agreed. 

In a moment Mrs. Harrison came back into the 
room. “That was David's father,” she said. “He 
called to tell me he’d have to stay in town tonight. 
The bridge between here and Lexington is washed 
out.” 

“Boy! This storm must be even worse than I 
thought,” Cousin Bob declared. “It takes a terrible 
storm to come even near that highway bridge.” 

“Maybe it'll slack up a little later,” said Andy. 

“If it doesn’t,’ Mrs. Harrison suggested, “I be- 
lieve I can bed you all down here. Some of you will 
have to sleep on pallets, but there are enough covers 
for every one.” 


‘ST F I had eaten just one more corn fritter,” sighed 
Red as the Spartans finished their supper, “I 
should have exploded.” 
“Well, swing onto a dish towel and work some of 
it off,” suggested Cousin Bob. 
“That's it,” agreed Coralee delightedly. “Put an 
apron on him and set him to work.” 

With all the gang helping, it did not take long 
to wash and dry the dishes. 

“Say, I don’t hear the rain any more,” observed 
Chink as he hung up his towel. 
“I think it has eased off,” replied David. 

Andy peered out the kitchen window. “Looks as 
if it may be over for good,” he announced. “The 
moon’s trying to show through the clouds.” 

“Come on then, let’s go,” said Cousin Bob. 


“You're perfectly welcome to stay if you want to,” 
Mrs. Harrison told them. 

“Thank you,” Coralee smiled, “but I’m afraid there 
are too many of us for you to put up without a lot 
of bother.” 

“Yes, and we'll get home all right,” added Red. 
“After all, a little rain never hurt any one.” 

The raw east wind was still whistling through the 
big maples when the Spartans stepped out the door. 

“I thought winter was officially over,” shivered 
Chink. 

“Try to tell that to the wind,” Red replied. 

Thick black clouds, edged with tattered veils of 
gray scurried across the face of the full moon, 
alternately hiding and revealing its cold face. The 
Spartans plodded through clinging mud that had 
been churned up in the “Big Road” by passing 
automobiles. 


With all the gang help- 
ing, it did not take long to 
wash and dry the dishes. 
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“Listen to that old wind whistling through the 
trees,” said Cousin Bob. 

“It surely sounds mournful, doesn’t it?” Kegs 
agreed. 

“This would be a perfect night for Halloween, only 
it’s at the other end of the year,” laughed Chink. 

One by one the members of the gang turned off 
the Big Road until finally only Kegs was left to 
make his way through the stormy night. 

“That wind sounds as if it were trying to talk,” he 
muttered to himself. “If it did talk, I wonder what 
it would say?” 

But in the weird howl he found no answer. 

“And those trees,” he continued to himself— 
“sometimes they look almost human, whipping 
around like that.” 

The gluelike mud caked on his overshoes so thick 
that every step became a heavy burden. 

“T wish I was at home in front 
of the fire,” he puffed. He 
looked down the long lane in 
an effort to glimpse some light 

in the darkness. Sud- 
denly his gaze fell 
on something white 
in the road ahead. 
Immediately Kegs 
felt a tingling sensa- 
tion in the short hair 
on the back of his 
neck. 
“What's that?” he 
whispered. 
ea But there was only 
the howl of the 
oa wind to answer him. 
' The startled boy half 
turned, ready to run. 
His eyes attempted 


to pierce the misty 


eS gray of the night, 
I but the moon slid 
back of a heavy cur- 

tain of clouds. 
Cautiously Kegs 
- stepped forward 
again. Suddenly the 
object moved and 
seemed to fly direct- 
ly toward him. A 
scream struggled to his throat, 
but a burning lump there 
choked it off. Slowly the moon 
emerged once more from hid- 


Lawn Baseball 


By S. H. Cooke 


Tt DRAWING shows how to make this game 
board. Each one of the little doors, through 
which you are to throw a tennis ball, should be at 


least four inches in diameter to let the ball through. 
These doors are hinged to the board with pieces of 
old shoe leather or rubber tubing. Pieces of clock 
spring or wire at the back will serve to keep the 
doors closed until a ball strikes them. In the right- 
hand drawing one door is knocked open with the ball 
lying on the grass. Let the springs extend just far 
enough over the doors to keep them shut. These 
springs may be held in (Please turn to page 32) 


ing, and in its revealing light Kegs saw a newspaper, 
borne by the howling wind and caught in a bush. 
A quick sigh of relief passed Kegs’s lips. 

“And I was afraid of that!” he grinned. “I surely 
am glad none of the gang was here to see me. Of 
all the ‘scaredy cats’ I ever heard of I’m the worst! 
But it certainly didn’t look like a newspaper in the 
dark.” 

Smiling ruefully at the cold white moon over- 
head, Kegs started on down the lane again. 

“What's the joke, Ralph?” Mrs. Morris asked as 
Kegs came in the door. 

He told her about the flying newspaper and how 
it had frightened him. 
His mother smiled too. 

“You'll find,” she said when he had finished, “that 
usually the things that frighten you are no more 
dangerous than your piece of paper, when you see 
them in the proper light.” 
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Weaving in Curtain Net 


makes attractive scarves and doilies 


H ERE is a very simple form of weaving. Just darn in and out of (or 
over and under) curtain net with heavy yarn. Be careful not to 
draw the yarn too tight or the material will pucker. 

Curtain net comes in mesh of different sizes—all the way from four 
to sixteen meshes to an inch. Whatever size of net you happen to have is 
all right. If your material is four meshes to an inch, weave several threads 
through each mesh as shown in illustration B. If your net is fine, weave 
only one thread in each mesh as in A. 

Use fine curtain net to make the table scarf. Trace the tulip design 
onto tissue paper. Baste the net firmly over the tissue paper and then 
weave your yarn through the net following the outline on the tissue paper. 
Weave the yarn in loosely in the design. Then take out the basting 
threads; and off comes the tissue paper. Weave a border in the net with 
thread to match the tulips in color. Turn a hem in the net and whip with 
fine thread under the yarn border. 


Tulip 
Pakteun 


By 
Joanne Dee 


Net 


(> 


Curtain | 
Net Scant C4 meshes 
to the inch = 
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Weave a square or rectangle of 
net solid all over, and when 
through, fold it in half and make 
a purse. Line with heavy material, 
and fasten with a zipper Or snap. 

If you choose attractive colors 
and do your work neatly, you can 
make many lovely things with cur- 
tain net. 

The tulip pattern would be nice 
if worked in the outline stitch on 
finer material. 


Our Stamp 
Collectors 


(Continued from page 11) 


and its electric plant furnishes 
power for many of the factories 
that thrive near by. 


A public work of another sort 
is the San Rafael suspension 
bridge pictured on the adhesive of 
the Dominican Republic. The 
stamp, one of a set printed in 
1934 to mark the opening of the 
bridge, states that it is the longest 
bridge in the West Indies. 

This stamp is interesting to col- 
lectors too because it was the first 
of a number of issues printed by 
the Dominican Republic announc- 
ing to the world different public- 
works projects that it was com- 
pleting. The other stamps have 
pictured other bridges, the nation- 
al palace, the post office, and a 
new boulevard. Perhaps you have 
these or other recent Dominican 
Republic issues in your collection. 


Japan has recently completed a 
new building for meetings of the 
Japanese congress or diet, as it is 
called. That is why you see this 
large structure pictured on the 
114-yen adhesive of that country. 
Of course the diet really has very 
little power in the Japanese gov- 
ernment, but it has a nice building. 

Perhaps you have some of these 
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same public-works stamps in your 
album, but even if you do not, 
you are sure to have others that 
tell of great works accomplished 
by the hand of man. Look for 
them, and see how many you can 


find. 


THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 

readers say when they need more 

health, understanding, or supply. 

They also declare it for others 

whom they wish to help. 

God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving. 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Easter Surprises 


By Elizabeth Barr Haas 


4 & UT-CUT-CA-TUCKET! Cut-cut-ca-tucket!” the brown hen cackled. 
Annie came running. She put her hand into the warm nest and 
brought out a large speckled egg. 

“Thank you, Brownie!” laughed Annie. ‘You must have known | 
needed just one egg more!” 

“Cut-cut-ca-tucket,” answered the brown hen excitedly. 

“Won't Mother be pleased when she comes home and finds I have 
fixed the eggs for our Easter supper? I can hardly wait!” cried Annie. 
rushing back to the kitchen once more. 

You can surprise your mother too by preparing either or both of these 
recipes for Easter Sunday supper. 


Deviled Eggs 


6 eggs salt 
1 tablespoon mayonnaise pepper 
cayenne pimiento 


© Cook eggs hard, putting them on in cold water. Then bring to a boil 
and boil for about twenty minutes. Remove from water with a tablespoon 
and place the eggs in cold water for one half hour. This will prevent the 
whites from turning dark and make the eggs easier to shell. When the 
shells have been removed, cut the eggs in half and remove the yolks. 
Mash them until they are entirely free of lumps, and then add salt, 
pepper, and a dash of cayenne. Mix to a firm paste with mayonnaise. 
When you have done this, return the mixture to the halved whites, and 
serve in a flat plate or platter garnished with lettuce leaves or parsley. 
Decorate the top of each egg with a strip of pimiento. 


Coral Eggs 
1 cup stewed tomatoes 1 teaspoon sugar 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon grated onion 
Y/4, teaspoon salt pepper 


© Heat the tomatoes in a saucepan, and add seasoning. Beat the egg 
yolks and whites together until they are well mixed and pour them into 
the hot tomatoes. Stir gently until the mixture begins to set. Then remove 
from the fire and serve immediately on rounds of hot buttered toast. 
This amount serves four. 
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| ined was worried. He pulled one long, 
pink ear and wrinkled his small, pink nose. 
He had heard Jean say to Mary Lou, “I do hope 
the Easter bunny will bring us some eggs to- 
morrow.” 

“I hope so too,” answered Mary Lou. “I can 
hardly wait.” 

The girls had been feeding him a lettuce leaf 
when they said it, so they must have been talk- 
ing about him! But Frosty had no idea how to 
be an Easter bunny. 

Where in the world would he get any eggs? 
He could not climb into the nests in the chicken 
house. But Jean and Mary Lou were so good to 
him that he was determined not to disappoint 
them. 

“T'll go where it is quiet,” he said to himself. 
“Maybe I can think better. That is a dreadful 
clatter the hens and ducks are making.” 

Frosty hopped through the chicken yard on 
his way to the little meadow. 

“Quite, quite, quite terrible,’ quacked Mrs. 


“It’s quite, quite, 
quite terrible.” 


Frostys Easter Eggs 


a Read-Aloud Story with Pictures 


by Grace and Olive Barnett 


Daffy Duck. “Quite, quite, quite terrible.” 

“What's terrible?” asked Frosty. 

“Haven't you heard?” quacked Mrs. Daffy ex- 
citedly. “Gabby Goose says that Rusty Fox 
caught Speckle the Hen down in the meadow. 
Some say she had a nest there too. She’s been 
going there every day for weeks.” 

“Oh,” said Frosty. “I hope Rusty didn’t catch 
her. Perhaps Mary Lou’s father shut her up as 
he did once before when she insisted on going 
to the meadow.” 

“It isn’t likely,” said Daffy mournfully. 
“Gabby said that she herself saw Rusty in the 
meadow, and now Speckle’s nowhere about. 

“It’s quite, quite, quite terrible.” 

“Gabby talks too much,” said Frosty. “I hope 
she is wrong as usual.” He hopped on, for he 
had some important thinking to do. He could 
not stop to talk longer with the noisy Mrs. 
Daffy. 

Frosty knew of a quiet spot under a snow- 
berry bush by the brook. He had not been there 
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for a long time—not since last fall—but he 
knew the clover and dandelions must be green 
there now. A good dandelion leaf to chew on 
might help him to think. 

Frosty hopped around a clump of bushes. 
Then he stopped! There was the snowberry 
bush. There were fresh, new dandelion leaves. 
But these were not what made him stop. 

What made his eyes grow big and his nose 
quiver with excitement was a round nest full 
of eggs. It was made of grass and leaves, and 
snuggled comfortably under the snowberry 
bush. 

Frosty gave a delighted hop. Here were his 
Easter eggs for Jean and Mary Lou! But how 
was he to get them back to the yard? 

Frosty hopped all around the nest. He 
touched one egg with his nose. It was warm! 
Frosty caught his breath. This must be Speckle’s 
nest. If Rusty were in the meadow, would he 
come this way again? The little rabbit shivered 
at the thought. 

But he was determined not to disappoint 
Jean and Mary Lou. He would guard the eggs 
all night. Perhaps by morning he could think 
how to get them home. 

His soft white fur covered the nest. The eggs 
were not too comfortable to sit on. But Frosty 
was not taking a chance on any one else’s find- 
ing them. 

The dead grass on the other side of the brook 


swayed. Frosty sat very still. It might be a 
weasel. But it was only a gray field rabbit. 
Frosty did not speak to him however. The 
strange rabbit soon disappeared. 

Darkness came, and still Frosty had not made 
any plan about the eggs. He fluffed his fur to 
keep himself warm, and went to sleep. _ 

It was very early in the morning when 
Frosty heard a queer sound. 

“Peep, peep.” 
The sound seemed to come from under him. 
“Peep, peep.” It came again. 

Frosty jumped from the nest. Sure enough, 
one egg was cracked. No, two were cracked. It 
was from them that the sound came. As he 
watched, one egg shell fell apart and there was 
a tiny, yellow chick! Frosty had never been so 
surprised in all his life. 

Another chick broke from the shell. Frosty 
stepped back to the nest. He supposed they 
should be kept warm, for they looked damp 
and uncomfortable. 

He lowered himself carefully so that he 
would not hurt the chicks. This certainly 
spoiled his plan for being an Easter bunny, but 
he could not leave Speckle’s children to die of 
the cold. 

The sun was 
high and warm 
when Frosty rose 
at last from his 
cramped position. 
Every egg had 
hatched. Every 
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chick was a dry, downy ball of 
yellow fluff. But they could not 
stay there. 

Frosty made one hop away 
from the nest. The chicks missed 
his warm fur and ran to him. He 
hopped again. The chicks fol- 
lowed. So they went across the 
meadow, Frosty hopping slowly 
with the ten yellow chicks close 
about him. They were coming up 
the last little slope when Frosty 
heard Jean’s voice. 

“Oh, Mary Lou, come quickly. 
Frosty is a really, truly, Easter 
rabbit. Just see what he has 
brought us!” 

As the two little girls reached 
Frosty, they heard a loud “Cluck, 
cluck, cluck, cluck.” A _ large 
black-and-white hen hurried from 
the barnyard toward them. 

“Why, Speckle,” cried Jean, “are 
these your babies? Is that why you 
fussed so when Father shut you 
up?” 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck!” said 
Speckle, and the baby chicks ran 
to her. 

Frosty wrinkled his pink nose 
with delight. How fine it was to 
have saved Speckle’s children and 
still be an Easter bunny for Jean 
and Mary Lou! 


Lawn Baseball 


(Continued from page 27) 


place by the heads of two 
screws or by bent nails. The 
board itself is supported by two 
hinged braces made of strips of 
wood one inch thick by two inches 
wide, and long enough to hold 
the board up at an angle. 

Mark and cut out the door 
openings as shown in the draw- 
ing to the left. 

The game is played in this man- 
ner: Each player has three throws 
with the tennis ball, standing at 
ten paces from the board. If you 
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throw a ball through 1, 2, or 3, 
you score accordingly with a count 
of 5 for a home run, but if your 
ball passes through “one away” 
you lose one from your score. If 
your ball passes through an “out” 
you lose your remaining throws 
until your turn comes again. If 
you pass through “one away,” 
however, you do not lose your 
other two throws with the ball. If 
your ball passes through a “foul” 
you get an extra throw. If you 
miss the board entirely, say with 
your first throw, you do not score, 
but you still have two more 
throws. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of April 3 


The words I speak are true 
and kind, 
And so I’m happy in my 
mind. 
For the week of April 10 


I bless my heart and it is glad 
For all the love that it has 
had. 


For the week of April 17 
White lilies bloom on Easter 
Day; 
Oh, may I be as pure as they! 
For the week of April 24 
April dons her petaled dress, 


Thank You, God, for loveli- 
ness! 


Answer to Last Month’s 


BIRD PUZZLE: 


1. Woodpecker, 2. bob-o’-link, 3. 
canary, 4. cardinal, 5. crane, 6. crow, 
7. bluebird, 8. chickadee, 9. wren, 
10. mockingbird, 11. thrush, 12. par- 
rot. 
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New Way 
to Si olve Old 
Problems 


by 
Lowell Fillpore 


A New Book 


Grownups 


Each week for more than a quarter 
of a century Lowell Fillmore has ; ‘ 
written a WEEKLY UNITY column 
known as Things to Be Remem- 


bered, in which he has pointed the Pedro's Puzzle 


way to better health, happier and 
By Charlene A. Blackburn 


We are now bringing out some of Find Pedro's father, his mother, two articles of Pedro's wearing apparel, the church 
f th — with one steeple, the name of the country in which Pedro lives, and something 
the best of these articles in boo Pedro carries with him to church on Sunday. 


SOLVE OLD PROBLEMS. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 


: form entitled NEW WAYS TO 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lowell Fillmore’s writings are sim- 


ple and direct and above all prac- 
I am inclosing $1 to pay for a year's subscription as my EASTER gift 


tical. They touch on everyday sub- 


jects that are of real interest to ev- 


ery person. 


Reserve a copy of this book to be 
mailed about April 1. It comes in 
cloth binding at $1, or in flexible 


City and State 


bindi 
| 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. W-4-38 
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By Annie Fellows Johnston 


with permission of L. C. Page & Co. 


By Dorothy Wagstaff 
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DAD AND MOTHER'S PAGE 


eA Weekly eNent 


ANSAS CITY MO. SATUBDA com 


Completing the 


By Weatred Rhoades 


Fifty-two times a year WEEKLY UNITY 
comes to you with its message of inspira- 
tion, a weekly mentor that you can safely 
rely upon for guidance and practical 
help. In it you will find short, stimulating 
articles that are a boon to persons with 
little leisure for reading. Besides articles 
and poems WEEKLY UNITY carries five 
regular features as follows: 


Some One Prayed—Bringing you true ac- 
counts of answered prayers. 


A Message to You—A letter from the 
healing department of Unity School. 


SL? 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Things to Be Remembered—in which 
Lowell Fillmore gives the metaphys- 
ical solution to everyday problems. 


The High Watch—A reprint of news items 
from current publications showing 
the spiritual trend of the times. 


Responsive Service—A metaphysical in- 
terpretation of the International Sun- 
day school lesson. 


Let WEEKLY UNITY come to you for the 
next twelve months and see what it will 
do for you. A year's subscription (fifty- 
two issues), $1. 
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Unprise 


Did you ever have a playmate with whom you shared all your fun and 


secrets, and then have her move far, far away? That is just what hap- 


pened to Jean. Ever since she could remember, Nancy had lived next 


door to her, but now Nancy had moved to a city hundreds of miles 


away, and Jean was very unhappy about it. 


One day when she was feeling more 
lonely than ever, she saw the post- 
man coming up the walk. He was 
smiling and holding up a letter. Oh, 
joy! It was from Nancy and, as if 
that weren’t enough, the letter said 
that an Easter surprise was on its 
way to Jean. What could it be? 
Jean had not long to wait. The 
very next day she received an an- 


nouncement that Wee Wisdom 


magazine would come to her every 
month for a whole year. How happy 
she was! One of the things she had 
most enjoyed in the past was read- 
ing Nancy’s Wee Wisdom with her 
each month. “Now I can read Wee 
Wisdom with Nancy just as if she 
were right here with me,” declared 
Jean, as joyfully she hurried to tell 
her mother the news and write a 


note of thanks to her little friend. 


If you want to make some one very happy this 
Easter, why not do as Nancy did—surprise him 
with a subscription for Wee Wisdom. You will 
find an order blank on page 33. As you know, 
Wee Wisdom is - - - - - - $1 A YEAR 


Wee Wisdom 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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